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SOME NOTES ON BOOK SELECTION. 


By William H. Brett, Librarian Public Library, 
Uleveland, Ohio. 


library is a vital thing for its success and use- 


fulness, and it is, moreover, the one problem | 
The building may be | 
ned and built and furnished, the methods | 

be decided upon and introduced, and | 
e questions are practically settled, but the | 
stion of books must be a constantly recur- | 


which is perennial. 


Mying question in a library which will maintain 


iis interest and usefulness in an age which is | 
Ms | based upon location, business or educational 
@eience and the arts at such a rate as the one | 
| any other sources of supply in the vicinity, as 


“making history so rapidly, and progressing in 


in which we have the good fortune to live. 
» As to their use in the library books fall into 
‘$wo classes. First, those of general interest, 


Sither for their literary value, or as treating of | 


the more important subjects of human know!l- 
edge and investigation. The collection need 
not necessarily contain all of those old stand- 
ard books so often described as the ‘‘ books 
which should be in every gentleman’s library,’’ 
but will certainly include the great literary 
masterpieces of the world, and it will also 
contain some fair presentation of the best that 
ig known in every large field of human inter- 
est and research, natural and scientific, social 
and spiritual. The initial collection of a 
library may best be selected by taking some 
general list, such as the catalog of the model 
library at the Columbian Exposition and using 
it mainly as a list of the subjects to be in- 
cluded, selecting the best from the books there 
recommended, but substité&iting in many cases 
more recent books. A moré independent way 


| the various subjects. 


| or rather the framework of the library. 
The wise selection of books for a public | 





be to take one of the classification systems, as 
for instance, the ‘‘ Decimal Classification,’’ as 
a guide to subjects, thus insuring that all sub- 
jects of importance shall be included, and 


| using all available aids in selection decide 


upon a fair proportion of books for each of 
A collection of books 
selected in this way will form the foundation, 
In all 
general or public libraries of about the same 
size among English speaking people this will 
cover about the same range. Libraries of 
5,000 volumes each, whether for a farming 
community, a thriving town, or some neigh- 
borhood in a great city, might well have 
3,000 volumes which would be practically the 
same in each. Upon this general foundation 
the library will be built up and enlarged to 
meet the special needs of those who use it, 


interests and tastes, and taking into account 


historical, scientific or other special libraries 


| which meet the need in these particular lines. 


For instance, all libraries will have general 
American history, and the history of interest- 
ingepochs, and of the more important states 
and sections, but each will buy fully its own 
state history, and that of its own immediate 
locality, unless as before suggested, some spe- 
cial collection meets this demand. 

All libraries will have some general works 
on biology, but will not include much on bac- 
teriology, or microscopy, unless there is a suf- 
ficient use for them to render it worth while. 
All libraries will have general works on the 
important branches of the fine arts, but will 
hardly buy much on landscape gardening, or 
artistic furniture, or photography, except in 
response to a demand. All libraries will have 
something on agriculture; village and country 
libraries will have more proportionately, but 
no small library would include a book on the 





cranberry unless situated where that decora- 
tive -berry can be raised. The same sort of 


illustrations might be carried through the | 
library presents about the same problems ag— 


whole range of subjects. 

In establishing at intervals the branches of 
the public library in a city in the middle west, 
the collection with which. the branch was 
opened in each instance consisted of about 
5,000 volumes, selected by using the A. L. 
A. catalog as a guide to subjects, and to 
some extent to books. In each case the librar- 
ies were modified to some extent in view of 
what was known of the locality in which they 
were established, and the later ones were im- 
proved by the substitution of some more 
recent books for older ones, but in fully 90 
per cent of their contents they were duplicates 
of each other as to subject, and largely so as 
to books. In making this general selection it 
was well understood that some books were 
being placed upon the shelves which would be 
used very seldom, if at all, but it was thought 
that in a library which permitted free access 
to its shelves the opportunity of looking over 
a collection in which all important subjects 
were represented in orderly array and in 


proper relations to each other, would have an 


justified the decision. 


_ library become apparent. 


a part to make additions as the need developg 


in use. 
The selection of books to be added to the 


the original selection, though with more atten- 
tion to certain classes, as the needs Of the 
They fairly come 
under these heads: 

First: Additions to the- collection of mas- 
terpieces, of the books of all time; for no col- 
lection of a few thousand or many thousand 
volumes can have them all, and some portion 


| of each year’s funds should be devoted to 


building up the library by adding to it those 
great books which have stood the test of time 
and change. 

Second: The important recent 
general interest must be considered. 

Third: The selection of those which meet 
local wants. 

In the selection of the last two classes, 
helps should be sought from the reviews, 
from the best bibliographies, both gen- 
eral and special, and from the trade bibliog- 
raphies. No library which spends regularly 


books of 


| even a small amount of money each year can 


afford to be without the Library Journal 


educational value, and the result has, I believe, | and Public Libraries, ior their discussions 


| of this subject as well as for their general 


These libraries have been in operation for | 


collections of from twelve to eighteen thousand 
volumes, and in growing have differentiated 
widely; one has more on iron manufactures 


library interest; the Publishers’ Weekly 


periods varying from four to ten years, and | for its full and annotated lists of current pub- 


have gradually increased until they now have | lications, and some of the best reviews as the 


Nation, the Dial, the Critic, the Bookman, 


| and the New York Times Saturday Review 
to know what the best reviewers are saying 


and engineering, another a large collection of | 
| by the New York state library and by the 


music, both due to local interests. One has a 


collection of Bohemian books, and in angther | 
the work for children and the collection of | 


children’s books is larger in proportion. 
illustrates what may be regarded as the evolu- 
tion of libraries as modified by their environ- 
ments. 


This | 


| be obtained, should also be considered. 


As I have already said, a library to be most | 


valuable, must continue to increase. 
be a living, growing, vital organism, feeling, 


It must | 
| The opinion of an 


reflecting and influencing the life of the com- | 


munity. 
plete at once like some material thing. When 
it ceases to grow it ceases to do its best work. 

In establishing a library if there is any 


purchase of additions, it is decidedly better to 
spend only a portion of the book funds, and save 


It cannot be built up and made com- | 


about books. The special lists prepared 


Connecticut and other library commissions 


‘are of great convenience and have greater 


value as being prepared by those experienced 
in library work. 

The opinion of local readers, so far as it can 
In 
some libraries advisory reading committees 
render valuable help in the selection of books, 
intelligent person who 
knows the local needs and tastes is often a 
better guide for that particular library thar 


| the published opinions of the best reviewers 
| It should, however, also be clearly understood 
| that the functions of any reading committee 


| 
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uncertainty as to the funds for the regular | not composed of members of the library board 


is purely advisory. 


This personal examination 
requires that the books be sent by the book 





seller on approval, an arrangement which can 
usualiy be made if such care is taken that 
those returned are in good condition. Read- 
ers should be encouraged to leave requests 
for books, and much valuable suggestion is 
received in this way, though it is quite neces- 
sary to have it distinctly ynderstood that while 
all requests for books will be willingly and 
carefully considered, they may not be com- 
plied with. 

An important consideration in the selection 
of books which I can only suggest is the re- 
gard due to each of the various interests of the 
library; the reference work and that for chil- 
dren as well as books for adults, and also the 
maintenance of a due proportion between 
the different classes of books. This must 
be decided by the importance of the sub- 
ject and the demand, considered together; 
that is, a very small demand for a really val- 
uable book ought to be considered as serious- 


ly as a much larger demand for one of less | 


value. 

By whom shall the selection be made? 
all public libraries the power to select and 
purchase rests asa matter of course with the 


| 
| 
| 
| 





should be a great faetor in the decision. 
When these ideal conditions exist the best re- 
sults may be expected. When the committee 
can give little attention to the matter they 
would better frankly place the‘selection in the 
hands of the librarian. It is an interesting 
fact which I think will accord with the ob- 
servation of all who have given the subject at- 
tention that the boards of smaller libraries 
usually retain the direction of affairs more 
closely in their own hands than in larger 
libraries. The board of a small library will, 
in many cases, decide upon every purchase 
no matter how small, and will control every 
detail of library administration, while in the 
cities the board will decide upon the policy of 
the library and the result to be attained and 
place very full authority in the hands of the 
librarian as to methods and detail, including 
much greater latitude as to the eelecting of 
books; but they will hold him responsible for 
the result. While these larger methods may 


| not be altogether best for the smaller places, 


In | 


I believe, nevertheless, that many boards 


| make the mistake of Over-governing, direct- 


board, but they may delegate this in whole or | 


in part to a committe or to the librarian. 
one thing necessary to wise selection is that it 


The | 


ing too closely, leaving the librarian little 
freedom of initiative or action, and in paying 
too little attention to the opinion of the 


| librarian in the selection of books. 


should be controlled by carefully formed indi- | 


vidual opinions based either upon a reading 
of the books under consideration or upon the 
best reviews. I have no faith in committee 
work which is done only in the committee 


room; that is, where a committee meets and | 
| argue that the public library is the peoples 


in an hour’s. session passes upon a list of 
books, or a lot of books on approval, of which 
they have no previous knowledge. The views 


I know of only one thing in regard to the 
selection of books of which those selecting 
them, be they committee, or librarian, or both, 
may feel absolutely certain; that is, that 
whatever they decide upon, they will be 
criticised. On the one hand are those who 


library and that the books which the people 


| ask for should be bought, and call it ‘‘pater- 


expressed reflect not opinions, but mere im- | 


pressions, and the decisions are little more 
than guess work I have great faith in the 
work of committees in which the individual 


members give time and thought to the subject | 
in advance and come to the meetings with | 


carefully formed opinions of the books under 
consideration, and when the decisions reached 
represent the matured judgment of several 
intelligent people who have acquainted them- 
selves with the books to be decidedon. Even 
under the most favorable conditions the judg- 
ment of the librarian, who should certainly be 
the peer of the members of the committee in 
knowledge of books, and has better oppor- 
tunities for judging the needs of the library, 





nalism,’’ and ‘‘censorship’’ and ‘‘pharisaism’’ 
if this is not done; on the other hand are 
those who sniff harm in everything which is 
really alive and human. If we would exclude 
from the libraries all books to which objections 
are made we would have merely a mass of 
mediocrity, worth very little and harmless be- 
cause inert. If we would follow all the re- 
quests that are made we would have a wild 
garden grown up to weeds and containing 
noxious plants which would conceal and 
render of little use the good in it. Of course 
these are both extreme cases. No library 
ever has money to buy all the books that are 
asked for and must, perforce, select, and no 
board should pay attention to unreasonable 





objections. It is the duty of the library board 
to select the books because the people who 
support the library have chosen them to do 
this, and in so doing they need give no more 
attention to the individual opinions than they 
deserve. To an extent the case is parallel to 
that of the school board. Just as the school 
board selects the text-books best suited for 
the pupils in the schools, so the library 
authorities select the books best suited for the 
purposes of the institution entrusted to them. 
They will welcome the opinion and assistance 
of advisory committees and individuals, but 
the decision rests withthem. Practically each 
library has its own needs and after all help 
possible has been obtained must make its own 
decisions. 

Much has been written upon the subject of 
book selection. The chapter in J. C. Dana’s 
‘*Library Primer’’ is specific and practical. 
The Library Journal for 1884 has in the 
conference proceedings a series of papers on 
book selection and another series on fiction 
which gives the experiences and opinions of 
various librarians. The Library Journal also 
published a symposium on the subject in 1889. 
Lindsay Swift’s article on ‘‘Paternalism’’ in 
the Library Journal for 1899 is a clever and 
entertaining statement of that side of the 
question. Dr. Wire gives his views of ‘‘Ex- 
pert advice”’ in the Library Journal for 1899, 
and Miss Coe in the Library Journal, 1890, 
argues for a discrimination in favor of Ameri- 
can authors. In the Library Journal for 1899 
Dr. Schinz of Bryn Mawr, outlines a plan for 
co-operative selection of books which is ideal 
but difficult to realize. In his story the 
‘*Plated City,’’ Bliss Perry gives an account 
of the proceedings of a library board in the 
selection of books, which is entertaining. 

The Bulletin of Bibliography for January, 
1902, contains a reading list on library 
science which is of great value for the subject 
generally, and contains some references to 
articles on book selection. 


CO-OPERATION OF LIBRARY 
COMMISSIONS. 


The experiment now being made by the 
library commissions of Wisconsin, Minnesota 
and Iowa regarding co-operation is planned 
at first in the matters of immediate need 
“along the line of least resistance.’’ It is 





manifest that printed matter of common inter 
est to all and not bearing on some distinctive 
phase of a state’s work issued by any one 
commission can be utilized by the other com. 
missions mere economically than for each tg 
duplicate to a greater or less degree the same 
matter. Book lists, report blanks, directiong 
regarding methods of inaugurating the library 
movement, organization, administration, 
etc., are plainly matters of equal inter. 
est to all engaged in commission work, 
Hence the Suggestive list of books for 
a-small library and List of recent books 
compiled by the Wisconsin Commission 
have been placed at the disposal of the other 
states. A Handbook of library organization 
and method, edited by the Minnesota Com. 
mission, to which the other states have made 
contributions, will also be used by others, 
The lowa Commission publishes a quarterly 
Bulletin and such features of it as are common 
to the other states will be utilized by them, 
As to future co-operation there are great pos 
sibilities, but many questions involved are of 
a perplexing nature on which a common point 
of agreement is not easily reached and if 
remains to be seen how far co-operation may 
be carried. 


THE MAXSON BOOK MARK. 


This book mark, with its little story on the 
care of books, has become familiar to most 
librarians and is certainly fulfilling a mission 
in inspiring young people into whose hands it 
falls with more respect for library books and 
other public property. 

Through the courtesy of the Century Co, 
of New York, the Iowa Library Commission 
has been supplied with a quantity of these for 
distribution to the libraries of Iowa. Ther 
verse side of the book mark has an advertise 
ment regarding the St. Nicholas for young pee 
ple, which librarians all recognize as a desir 
able magazineinevery way. These book mark 
will be sent to any Iowa library requesting 
them for cost of mailing, which will be fou 
cents per hundred. As the young peoplet 
books are issued, by inserting one of these 
each book, with an occasional word of sugget 
tion regarding the care and respect one should 
have for books, a responsibility.may be de 
veluped in young people regarding this thal 
will be far-reaching. 





INDEX TO ST. NICHOLAS. 


In this day of children’s rooms and child- 
ren’s librarians nothing will be more heartily 
welcomed in library circles than the new In- 
dex to the St. Nicholas. If the library is for- 
tunate enough to own a set of the first 
twenty-seven volumes of this magazine, it is 
invaluable. 

It is published by the Cumulative Index 
Co , Cleveland, Ohio, at $4.00. The indexing 
is by author, title and subject in one alpha- 
bet, being practically a dictionary catalog of 
the contents of these volumes. While the 
“a. L. A.’’ list of subject headings is fol- 
lowed, many headings are introduced not in 
this list, in order that the material for child- 
ren in connection with their school work may 
be found under the name most useful to 
them. The work reflects great credit on Miss 
Harriett Goss and Miss Gertrude A. Baker, 
the compilers, and others who have given 


painstaking attention to making this a reli- | 


able and useful library working-tool. It again 


emphasizes the importance of collecting a set | 
of this magazine, or as many bound volumes , 


of it as possible. ‘ 





READERS’ GUIDE TO PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE. 


Many librarians will be glad to know of the 
above periodical index, which includes, at 
present, nineteen of the popular standard 
magazines usually found in the small library. 

Each month’s issue cumulates the entries of 
the previous numbers of the year, covering 


the period from January Ist to date. It is 
published by H. W. Wilson, Minneapolis, 
Minn., for $1.00 per year. 

The following magazines are now indexed: 
Atlantic monthly, Bookman, Century, Cos- 
mopolitan, Critic, Dial, Educational review, 
Engineering magazine, Forum, Harper’s 
monthly, International monthly, McClure’s 
magazine, Munsey, North American review, 
Outlook, Popular science monthly, Review of 
Reviews, Scribner’s magazine, World’s work. 

With the Poole’s Index, Abridged, indexing 
to the close of 1899, the Annual Literary In- 
dex for 1900 and the Readers’ Guide for 
1901 and 1902, a library has the equipment 
for tracing almost any magazine article 
wanted. 
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.PRINTED CATALOG CARDS. 


To the librarian with a multiplicity of details 


each day to be attended to, there is no subject 
| of more practical importance than that of 


printed catalog cards. For each library to 
write in a painstaking mauner day after day 


_ these cards which are a common need of all 
| libraries, has long been recognized as a great 
| waste of energy and money which could well 


be expended in other ways. Hence for many 
years methods of duplicating catalog cards 
have been tried and at almost every meeting 


| of the A. L. A. plans have been discussed ‘for 


some method of printing cards and systemat- 
ically distributing them. 
Several months ago the library commissions 


~ of Wisconsin, Minnesota and Iowa discussed 


the advisability of printing cards in co-opera- 
tion and some of the details had been discussed 
when the official announcement was made 
that the Library of Congress would undertake 
to furnish printed catalog cards. The plan is 
now assuming practical shape and all are 
agreed in welcoming the project which is one 
of the many indications that the Congressional 
Library is fast becoming a ‘‘national center 
of information and practical help.’’ It is 
expected that eventually the details of dis- 
tributing these cards may be worked out in 
such a manner that, the ‘state library com- 
missions may be the medium through which 
orders are received and filled:for the many 
small libraries in each’state. With the belief 
that the practical solution of the printed cata- 
log card problem is likely to be reached by 
this method and that all other plans should 
be merged into this, the secretary of the 
Iowa Library Commission desires to aid in 
advancing it in every way possible, and will 
be glad to receive and forward to Washington 
orders for cards and will answer communica- 
tions regarding\the matter. 





DAILY STATISTICS AND THE ANNUAL 
REPORT. 

There is no ‘‘royal road’’ in the making of 
an annual report. It is made day by day 
throughout the year, by keeping a careful, 
painstaking record of the circulation and other 
activities each day. 

It is of the first importance that these stat- 
istics should be accurate and reliable. The in- 





tegrity of the institution rests on this. A tax- 
supported institution is under obligation to 
give a strict account of its work in order that 
the public may be assured that it is worth 
while to support it. 


The secretary of the Iowa Library Com- | 
mission sent to all the free public libraries of | 


the state at the beginning of the new year a 
‘circulation statistics’’ blank. This was not 
to be returned to the Commission. It was 
sent for the librarian’s own use, to be kept on 
file in the library, with the desire that it might 
be helpful. The blank can be tried and tested 
for one or two months and if satisfactory others 
can be obtained of the Commission for cost of 
mailing. 

The annual report blank which has been 
adopted and recommended by the Iowa 
Library Commission, has been prepared by 
Miss Marvin, of the Wisconsin Library Com- 
mission, after careful study and observation. 
It can be obtained of the Iowa Library Com- 
mission at Des Moines for 5c. While many 
items contained therein cannot be reported on 
by the small library it is better to adopt a 
form that will include all items, so that it may 
be used by, the largest libraries, and these 
items may prove suggestive as to what the 
small library shall include in future reports. 





LIBRARIAN’S MONTHLY REPORT. 


In every well-conducted library the librarian 
presents to the board of trustees a monthly 
report of the activities of the library, includ- 
ing additions, circulation, number of borrow- 
ers, visitors, etc. This report should give the 
important items with fullness enough that the 
trustees may be familiar with what is being 
accomplished, and still with brevity enough 
not to be wearisome. 

The form of these reports vary, but in each 
library certain items should always be included 
in the report so that from month to month the 
reports may be uniform. The following form is 
given, which, with certain local modifications, 
will cover the important items. If there is 
sufficient demand for it, the Library Com- 
mission will print this blank form for librarian’s 
monthly report, the cost of which would be 
small. Suggestions as to what should be in- 
cluded will be welcomed by the secretary. 





Additions. 
Books purchased... . 
Books donated 
Magazines bound 
Books rebound . : 
Books worn out and withdrawn. .. . 
Books repaired in library 
New readers registered 
Circulation. 
Number of books iesued 
Number of days open for issue of books 
Average daily circulation 
Largest daily circulation 
Smallest daily circulation 
Percentage of fiction circulated . . 
Number of visitors to reading and re- 
ference room 
Receipts. - 
Fines on over-due books... . . 
Damaged or lost books 
Cards to non-residents 





CLASSIFIED REPORT. 
| Addition. 





Circula-| Per cent of 
tion. circulation. 


Reference Works 
— adhe 
Philosophy 
Religion 
Sociology. ......... 
Philosophy 
a errr 
Useful Arts........ bas. minculenioieeas tied 


History... 

MDG, caccceies « - 
Biography......... 
Adult fiction........).. 
Juvenile fiction 


Foreign books .... 


ag period- 








Librarian. 





ESSENTIALS OF A GOOD LOAN 
SYSTEM. 


By Minnie A. Dill, 

Assistant Librarian, Public Library, Decatur, III. 

After all, the main object of the public 
library is to lend its books. Each step in the 
preliminary work leads up tothis. The books 
may be many, and the best of their kinds ; 
they may be accessiuned, classified, cata- 
logued, and shelf-listed in the most approved 
manner, but if the charging system be faulty 
there will be a continuous complaint, and 
much annoyance on both sides, for it is at 
this point most of all that the public comes in 
contact with the machinery of the institution. 

What the people most desire is to get just 
what they want, quickly, and with as little 
trouble to themselves as possible. This 
means that the system must be simple in 
order to be used rapidly, also that it be so 
constructed as to reduce to a minimum the 
possibility of error. Aside from the fact that 
business-like methods are necessary here, 
nothing casts the library in such disfavor with 
the public as inaccuracies. 

On the part of the library, in addition to 


wanting things done accurately, quickly, and 
smoothly, it, as a business institution, must 
keep certain statistics in order to show its 


usefulness in the community. It must know 
what books are most in demand; whether 
people are reading more than at this time last 
year; where a book is that is being called 
for; whether all are getting an equal chance 
at the new books 
facts with the least cost of time and trouble 


to the public, and with the least expenditure | 
of labor and least risk of error on the part of | 
the library, many systems have been formed | 


for loaning books. 

In deciding what charging system to adopt 
the kind of library should be taken into con- 
sideration,—the public library with a large 


circulation needs a very different method | 


from that to be used in a subscription library, 
or a college library. It is also well to plan 


for growth when selecting a system for a | 


public library. What may be a fairly satis- 
factory method for starting out in a small 


way, will be found to be entirely inadequate 


in a few years, and it will be a more serious 
matter to change the system, with the circu- 
lation going on, than to have made, what 





In order to get at these | 
| paration of the book for circulation includes 


seemed, more elaborate preparations in the 
first place. It is economy of effort to select a 
charging system that has been used, and 
found to work successfully, rather than to try 
to manufacture one outright. Modify, if 
necessary, but do not disregard what has 
already been thought out with much care, 
and has stood the test of actual practice. 

In the evolution of charging systems the 
dummy system is usually conceded to be the 
father of all later systems. Briefly described, 
a card or block of wood was put on the shelf 
where the book stood, containing the bor- 
rower’s name. Next came the ledger system, 
then the temporary-slip, and finally the per- 
manent-slip or book-card. 

The ledger system has almost disappeared 
from use in the busy public library. Its dis- 
advantages far outweigh its advantages. 
Chief among the drawbacks to this system are : 

(1) Impossible to change the order of 
accounts to alphabetic or any other to get 
at certain facts. 

(2) Pages get soiled and cannot be re- 
placed. 

(3) But one person can use the ledger at a 
time. 

(4) Cannot be handled as rapidly. 

The temporary-slip is still in use, but the 
permanent-slip or book-card is gradually tak- 
ing its place. The advantages of the book- 
card over the temporary-slip are: 

(1) Records can be preserved. 

(2) Cards are more easily handled. 

(3) Saves times in charging, as less writing 
has to be done, owing to the fact that the pre- 


the writing of the call-number on the card. 
In other respects the temporary-slip answers 
all purposes of the book-card, and is cheaper. 
The great advantage of any card system is that 
it admits of any arrangement. 
Three kinds of records may be kept by most 


| charging systems, an account with the book, 


with the borrower, or a time account. Cer- 
tain questions are answered by each of these 
accounts. By the book-card, which repre- 
sents the book, is answered the questions: 

(1) Is a given book out? 

(2) Who has the book? 

(3; When was it taken out? 

(4) When will it be overdue? 

(5) How many times has the book circu- 
lated? 











(6) Is a given book worn out, or at the 
bindery? 

By the borrower’s card, which represents 
the borrower, an account kept will answer: 

(1) Has a certain borrower a book charged 
to him? 

(2) How many and what books are charged 
to him? 


(3) How many persons have{books charged 
to them? 
(4) How money books has the borrower 


drawn from the library? 

(5) Has he had a given book before? 

(6) What is the character of the borrower’s 
reading? 

(7) Is the borrower’s card still in force? 

By the time record, or arrangement by date 
can be answered: 

(1) 
issuedon a given day? 

(2) How many and what books of a given 
class were issued on a given day? 

(3) How many and what books are now 
out charged to borrowers? 

(4) How many and what books are due on 
a given day? 

The system answering the most questions is 
not always the best, for it may sacrifice too 
much in gaining the information. 





place in the book to stamp a date, which may 
be either a dating-slip or on the book-pocket. 
With the Browne system all that is necessary 
in making a charge is to stamp the date in the 
book and transfer the book-card from the 
book-pocket to the reader’s pocket, while 
with the Newark system the reader’s number 
must be written on the book-card, as-well as 
stamping the date in the book, on borrower’s 
card, and book-card. The first way, then, 
would be more rapid, with less chance for 
error, as no writing is done, but not as many 


| statistics will be shown as with the Newark 
_ unless further records are made, such as writ- 


ing the reader’s number and stamping the 


| date on the book-card. These may be noted, 
however, at any time during the day, in this 


How many and what books’ were | 


way causing no delay to the borrower. On 
the return of the book the Newark system has 


| the advantage of the Browne as regards the 


| to be a serious matter. 


For a public library the record arranged by | 


dates is the first requisite, with a sub-arrange- 
ment by classes under date. Sometimes two 
of these records are used in the same system, 
which would constitute what is called a 
double entry account, showing on the one 
hand what books are in circulation, and on 
the other what borrowers have books out. 

The two best known systems which give the 
best service in these essentials, accuracy, 
speed and simplicity, at the same time answer- 
ing the most necessary questions, are the 
Newark system and the Browne system. The 
former is very widely used already, while the 
latter, although more recent, is rapidly coming 
into use, and is in high favor. Both of these 
systems permit of many variations in the 
details. The great difference between them is 
that with the Newark system the borrower is 
given a card of which he has charge, while 
with the Browne system the borrower is pro- 
vided with a pocket which is always left at 
the library. 

With either system the circulating books 
are provided with book-cards, also with some 





time required for discharging. The fact that 
the reader’s pocket must be found before he 
can have another book may sometimes prove 
One of the strong 
points of the Browne system is that the 
reader is relieved of the care of a card. 

Whichever system is chosen, there are still 
many details to be decided regarding supplies 
needed for preparing the books for circulation, 
the necessary formalities for the person who 
wishes to take books, special privileges, etc. 

These questions will arise about the book- 
card: What size shall it be? Would it be 
well to use a distinctive color for each class ? 
What shall the card contain? Where shall it 
be kept ? 

As to size, it is better to use the 33 (postal) 
size as the standard, having the book-card, 
reader’s card, and certificate all of this size, 
with the pocket, if one is used, just enough 
larger to hold any of these. In some libraries 
the book-card is a narrow slip, but it is just 
as much trouble to prepare this, and it will 
not last nearly as long, so it seems it would 
be more economical to have the larger card. 
Besides, if a book-pocket were used, and it 
corresponded with the slip in size, it would 
not serve for the additional duty of holding 


| the reader's card, as it should when the book 


is taken out. If a reader’s card is used and 


he has charge of it, by all means have a 
pocket in which to keep it, as in this way the 
chances of its getting lost are greatly reduced. 

It helps considerably to have a certain color 








2. 


for the*book-cards of each class, both in ar- 
ranging the circulation at the end of the day, 
also in finding the card of a book retrrned, 
the color serving as a guide. 

Besides the call-number, in unmistakable 
figures at the top, the book-card should con- 
tain the surname of the author and a brief 
title of the bouk. 

Where shall this car be kept? In a file 
with other cards of books not in use, or in a 
pocket in the book? The advantage of keep- 
ing the book-cards in a file is that in this way 
can be told what books are in without going 
to the shelves to find out. The cost of the 
pockets, together with the labor necessary to 
paste them in the books, and write the call- 
number, is quite an item where expense must 
be considered. The advantage of having a 
pocket in the book is that the card does not 
have to be looked up before the charge is 
made, thus saving time and possibly avoiding 
an error, as in haste a wrong book-card might 
be selected. As mentioned before, the pocket 
serves to hold the reader’s card when the book 
is taken out. 


It is better to have the pockets open at the | 
top than at the side, but if a pocket is used | 
that opens at the right-hand side, paste it on | 


the inside of the front cover of the book, 
instead of in the back where the card will fall 
out whenever the book is turned down. 

It seems to be getting quite customary to do 
away with the book-plate and put the book- 
pocket in front, in any case. 

Be sure to give the call-number on the book- 
pocket, in order to be able to compare with 
the book-card at a glance. Do not stamp 
date on the pocket, as by so doing the pocket 
must be replaced ever so often and it will be 
found that this is harder on the book, and 
more trouble and expense than tipping in a 
dating-slip. Besides, the pocket should al- 
ways be pasted on the cover, not on the fly- 
leaf, and the repeated use of a dating-stamp 
on a pocket placed here will tend to loosen 
the cover. 

The best pocket, then, is of heavy, durable 
paper, and should be permanent; unless very 
much soiled, going with its book through sev- 
eral replacements. 

Another necessary article among the supplies 
needed is the dating-slip. A good and inex- 
pensive slip for this purpose is of light weight 
manila paper, ruled in small spaces for the 








dates. At the top of the dating-slip should be 
printed the length of time that the book may 
be kept, and the amount of fine charged for 
overdue books. This slip should be placed 
on the fly leaf opposite the pocket, lightly tip- 
ping it in, along its side next the hinge of the 
book. It is sometimes asked why a date is 
necessary here when it is given on the reader’s 
card which he carries. Quite frequently the 
book is returned without the card, in which 
case the book can be discharged at once, and 
without unnecessary trouble; or the charge 
may not be readily found, through some mis- 
take in filing, the book may be laid aside and 
the charge looked up later. In some libraries 
the Newark system is used this way altogether, 
only the reader’s card being stamped with the 
date of return, while the process of looking up 
the book-card and returning it to the pocket 
of its book is another matter and may be done 
later. This means a more rapid method for 
the borrower, but is not to be advocated, as it 
leads to many inaccuracies, chiefly in that 
credit is often given on a reader’s card for 
some other book returned instead of the one 
actually charged to him. 

A dating-stamp must be used in charging a 
book, both because it is quicker than writing 
the date, and also because it is more accurate, 
as the date once set for the day’s work need 
not be thought of again. Either the date on 
which the book is taken out, or the date on 
which it comes due may be given, but the lat- 
ter is preferable as in this way the time does 
not need to be computed by the borrower. 

With any good charging system extension 
of library privileges is granted, such as the 
two-book system for all borrowers; teachers’ 
cards permitting any where from four to twelve 
books on a card; also the reserve postal by 
which, on the payment of one cent, or better 
two cents, a book wished is held, and the 
borrower notified. 

The two-book system, in most places, per- 
mits only one work of fiction, hoping to en- — 
courage the taste for more solid reading. 

With either of the systems mentioned it is 
an easy matter to loan two books to one person. 
The Browne system provides two pockets for 
each reader, one for fiction, the other for non- 
fiction; sometimes a third is made for current 
magazines. There are several ways of work- 
ing the two-book system when the Newark - 
plan is used. Either two cards may be made 





out, as in the case of pockets; or one card 
used, one half of the side on which the stamp- 
ing is done being used for fiction, while the 
other half records only the charges of non- 
fiction; or, one card may be used, the charges 
being put down in the order they occur 
regardless of class, indicating in one of the 
following ways whether a charge is for a 
classed book or fiction: stamping inks of 
different colors may be used, some letter or 
character may be incorporated with one of 
the date stamps, as an ‘‘X”’ after the date on 
the fiction stamp, or a ‘‘C’’with the date used 
for the classed books. Some simply write this 
letter after the date on the reader’s card, but 
this requires another movement to be made, 
taking time, besides something else to remem- 
ber each time, which if forgotten causes an 
error. 

With two cards the wrong one is often 
brought; with the card divided, half for 
fiction and half for non-fiction, the two 
columns seldom come out evenly, which 
causes a waste of material. One card then, 
will be found to be the best way for the two- 
book system, indicating in some way with the 
stamp, which is which. 

Besides preparing the books for circulation, 
the person wishing to borrow these books 
must also go through a certain form, in order 
to become a member of the library and enjoy 
its privileges. -He must either sign a certifi- 
cate agreeing to be responsible for all books 


used by him, or else have some resident go | 


security for him, and in addition he must 
register in a book which is arranged numeri- 
cally, and be assigned a number which is 
opposite the line on which he signs his name. 
This is the number by which heis known, and 
it appears on the borrower’s card or pocket, 
whichever he is given, together with his name, 
place of residence, and the length of time for 
which the card is good. All (this is done 
in order that the library may know how 
many persons are borrowers, who they are, 
where they live, when their time expires, who 
the guarantors or references are, and, in some 
libraries, the occupation of the borrower, age 
(in case of children) and the school they 


attend. Most of these facts are very necessary © 


to know, and the others quite useful and 
_ interesting information, if closer statistics are 


to be kept. 
The certificates which are kept in an alpha- 











betical arrangement, forming an index to the 
register, should be of a good quality of paper, 
as they require much handling for a period, 
say from two to four years; the 33 (postal) 
size is also a good onejfor them; the printed 
form should be as clear and brief as possible, 
instructions and rules which are too lengthy 
defeat their own end, as they are not read. 

With all the previous preparation for a good 
charging system, there is yet another feature 
not to be overlooked, this is the personal ele- 
ment. The attendant in charge of the circu- 
lation has much to do with making a good 
system better, if the right person is in the 
right place, fully equipped for the work. It 
is with this person more than with any one 
else connected with the library vhat the public 
comes in contact, and consequently the use- 
fulness of the library, depends in a great 
measure, on the intelligence, character, and 
resourcefulness of this attendant. 

To be all that is expected of one for this posi- 
tion, one should have a good general education, 
with a wide knowledge of books and authors, 


in order to supply information asked, to sug- 


gest, or to anticipate wants. The technical 
details must be so thoroughly understood, and 
have been reduced to such workmanlike 
methods, as to be merely mechanical, leaving 
the mind free to aid the borrower in innumer- 
able ways. In addition, this attendant should 
have tact, sympathy, a sense of humor, a 
never ending fund of patience and back of all 
a boundless enthusiasm for the work. 

Many interesting and exhaustive papers 
have been written on the subject of charging 
systems, which may be read, with much ben- 
efit, in files of the Library Journal and Public 
Libraries. Among these articles might be 
menitoned that of Mr. H. J. Carrin the Library 
Journal, 1889, vol. 14, p. 203, which treats 
of charging systems in a historical way, giving 


| statistics of their use.in America, with a bib- 


liography of the subject. Another, which 
treats in a very comprehensive way, of the 
principles underlying all charging systems, 
giving the advantages and disadvantages of 
the five main kinds, is by Miss M. W. Plummer, 
and may be found in the A. L. A. World’s 
Library Congress papers, 1893, p. 898. 
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It may be of interest to those who have not 
heretofore been readers of the BULLETIN to 
know something of the activities of the Library 
Commission during its brief existence. 

“The Iowa Library Commission, created by 
the Twenty-eighth General Assembly, came 
into being on the first day of July, 1900 A 
meeting of the Commission was held July 10, 


consultation. The secretary of the Commis- 
sion, then chosen, entered upon the duties of 


her office October 1, 1900. From that date | 
to the present time her services have been con- | 


stantly in demand, and in several instances 
additional assistance has been necessary to 


secretary. In the first nine months of her ser- 


vice—covering the first year of the Commis- | 


sion’s existence—the secretary responded to 
twenty-eight calls from cities and towns in 
Iowa, in a few instances remaining a week or 
more in one place. The demands made upon 


activities, among which are the following: 
Arranging details for the submission of a 


library tax to a popular vote; aiding boards | 


of trustees and librarians in organizing 
libraries for a business-like administration ; 
assisting in the classifying, sheif-listing and 


cataloging of books; addressing women’s | 
| made to have the instruction deal with funda- 


clubs, teachers’ meetings, public meetings, 
etc ; conferring with Library trustees and city 
councils in the consideration of plans for new 
libraries with special reference to best work- 
ing interior arrangement, etc. By correspond- 
ence also much information has been given 
librarians and boards as to details of library 








economy, library training, library literature, 
the selection and classification of books, etc. 
The Commission has aroused interest in many 
communities not heretofore reached and has 
thus contributed much to the development of 
the Traveling Library department of the State 
Library both for general readers and study 
clubs. 

It has organized a Magazine Clearing House 
which receives gifts of magazines and turns 
them over free to libraries as they are needed 
to supply, or complete, sets of the standard 
periodicals. Through the co-operation of the 
Regents of the State University, the Commis- 
sion organized a six weeks Summer School of 
Library Training at Iowa City in 1901, and is 
arranging for another session during the sum- 
mer of 1902. The Commission also publishes 
this BULLETIN, edited by its secretary, which 
has proven of timely service to Iowa librarians, 
being sent free to all libraries of the state. 
containing much library information, genera 
and technical, and valuable contributions from 
experienced and prominent librarians. The 


| members of the Commission are called upor 
1900, for the purpose of organization and | 


for visits and addresses where library questions 
are under consideration and the Commission, 
now in the midst of its second year, is daily de- 
monstrating its usefulness and the wisdom ofthe 
legislature in creating it. The fact that since 
its creation more than five hundred thousand 


| dollars have been contributed and pledged to 
perform the details of work laid out by the | 


libraries in Iowa, of itself, attests the vitality 
of the library movement in the state, and is 
one of the many evidences of the need of the 
Library Commission to aszist in giving direc- 
tion to the movement. 


_ IOWA SUMMER LIBRARY SCHOOL, 1902. 
her time and experience cover a wide range of — 


The Library Commission announces that 


the second annual session of the Iowa Sum- 


mer School for Library Training will be held 
in Iowa City as a department of the summer 


_ session of the State University of Iowa, 
| June 16 to July 26, 1902. 


While the course is brief, every effort is 


mental principles, so that the student’s future 
experience and study may be well grounded. 
Where the nature of the subject permits, in- 
struction will be accompanied by practice 
work which will be carefully revised. 

The Commission takes great pleasure 





in stating that a special course in children’s {| library building being erected by Hon. F. M. 


work will be given by Miss Annie Carroll 
Moore, Children’s Librarian, Pratt Institute 
Library, Brooklyn, N. Y., July 14 to 26. 
Miss Moore is a specialist of recognized ability 
in her particular field. Students will be ac- 
cepted for this course who do not find it de- 
sirable to be in attendance during the entire 
session, and it is confidently expected that 
many besides librarians will attend. Trustees 
will find the lectures on children’s books espe- 
cially helpful, and club women and mothers 
and all who are interested in good literature 
for the young will be welcomed. 





The cataloging and classification instruction | 


will be given by Miss Esther Crawford of 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, 
so well and favorably known in Iowa, and 


whose work in the summer session last year | 
| of Hawarden were made happy by the an- 


was of the very highest character. 


Reference work will be in charge of Miss | 
Harriet A. Wood, of the State University | 


Library, and she will also give instruction in 
accession and shelf-list. 

Arrangements are being made for librarians 
of ‘recognized prominence in their profession 


to lecture during the course, and others, not | 


librarians, will speak on related subjects. 

The school will be under the direction of 
the secretary of the Iowa Library Commis- 
sion, who will give instruction on general 
library topics. 

A full announcement will be issued soon, 
giving details of the courses. Early en- 
rollment is desired as the number admitted 
will be limited. Address all communications 
regarding the school to Alice S. Tyler, Secre- 


Iowa. 





LIBRARY NEWS OF THE STATE. 


Drake was laid with appropriate ceremonies 
November 6, 1901. Johnson Brigham, State 
Librarian, delivered the address on ‘‘The 
Library’s Place in Community Life.’’ 

Eldora.—One of the first libraries in the 
year 1902 to benefit by Mr. Carnegie’s gener- 
osity is the Free Public Library at Eldora. 
The mayor has received the announcement 
from Mr. Carnegie’s secretary that he will pro- 
vide #10,000 for a library building if the town 
will provide an annual support of $1,000. 
This the council has agreed to do. 

Ft. Dodge.— Preliminary to occupying the 
new Carnegie library building now in process 
of erection in Ft. Dodge, the books are being 
classified and cataloged. Miss Goetzmann, of 
the Albany Library Schocl, is doing the work. 

Hawarden.—In October, 1901, the residents 


nouncement that Mr. Carnegie would give 
them $5,000 for a library building on condition 
that an annual tax of not less than #400 and 
a building site are provided. The council ac- . 
cepted the conditions and Mr. Watkins, a 
banker and prominent citizen of Hawarden, 
has provided the building site. Mrs. Barber, 
President of the Library Board, with the co- 


_ operation of other ladies has been most active 
in promoting library interests, and through 
her efforts the Carnegie gift was secured. 
lowa Falls.—The proposition made to the 
city council of Iowa Falls by Mr. E. 8. Ells- 
worth some time ago regarding a park and 
public library has not been accepted as the 


| citizens could not fulfill the conditions. 


It is 
hoped the matter is only delayed, and that a 


tary Iowa Library Commission, Des Moines, | library building may still be erected in Iowa 


Falls that will give the library which is doing 
such good work there the equipment for 


greater usefulness. 


Anamosa.—The citizens of Anamosa are | 


erecting a library building which will cost, with 
furnishings, about $10,000. The money has 
been raised by public subscription. W. 
Benton, of Minneapolis bequeathed to Ana- 


mosa for a public library book fund $10,000. | 


Three thousand of this will be used for the first 
purchase of books and the remainder is in- 
vested, the interest of which will be used. 
Anamosa voted on the library question last 


apring. 
Centerville.—The corner stone of the new 


Ss. | 
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Laurens.—From a small beginning with the 
state traveling library the ladies of Laurens 
are gradually enlarging their library activities 
They have opened a reading room with the 
best and most attractive periodicals and are 
beginning the collection of books for a local 
library. 

Marshalitown.—Mr. Carnegie has announced 
his willingness to erect a public library build- 
ing for Marshalltown to cost $25,000 on the 
usual conditions, which will, of course, be ac- 
cepted. This library has recently had turned 
over to it about 3,000 volumes of the public 





school library. No library in the state has 
shown more earnestness and zeal than Mar- 
shalltown, and with a building of its own will 
enter on a phase of even greater usefulness. 
Hon. Merritt Greene was actively interested 
in securing this gift. 

Newton.—Mr. Samuel Richards, a resident 
of Newton, has presented to the Newton Pub- 
lic Library a book fund of $1,000 and the 
city council has accepted the conditions, viz., 


to provide neat quartersawed oak cases for»! 
Davis $568, Delaware #573, Dubuque 4614, 


the reception of the books and to care for his 
cemetery lot 

Onawa.—Judge Addison Oliver, of Onawa, 
bas offered to the town of Onawa for public li- 
brary purposes a lot 132 feet square one block 
from the court house, on which is a _build- 
ing which will serve for temporary quarters, 


and $4,000 for books and equipment, on con- | 
dition that the town support the library by an | 
| tary efforts; 


annual tax of $500 to $1,000, if the law 
authorizes that amount. The council has ac- 


cepted the offer and ordered a vote on the | 
| Webster with $1,659, and Ida with $1,600: 


establishment of the library. 


Tipton.—Through the active efforts of Judge | 
| each, while 13 raised between $50 and $100 each. 


Treichler, president of the Tipton library board, 


Mr. Carnegie has announced his intention to . 


erecta library building for Tipton to cost $10,- 


000 on the usual conditions; this library was | 
| that 4,245 of the rural schools are provided 
| with suitable library cases, and that 7,073 


opened to the public as a free library about a 
year ago and is in a flourishing condition. 
Washington.—The free public library at 


Washington has recently moved into the Chil- | 


cote residence which was bequeathed to them 
for public library use. . 





BIRTHDAYS AND ANNIVERSARIES. 


A list of birthdays and anniversaries was 
published in the BULLETIN last year. This 
will not be repeated, but a leaflet will soon be 
issued containing the list, with suggestions as 
to the observance of these days by picture 
bulletins, reading lists, exhibits, etc. 





SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


The report of the Iowa superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction for the current year will contain 


a special report on school libraries. The re- 
port has just been completed and shows a 
very satisfactory condition of library affairs. 
The school districts have expended nearly 
$50,000 for library books out of district funds 
and in addition #28,426 raised from volun- 











tary efforts on the part of patrons, pupils and 
teachers have also been expended. The 
largest amount expended by the school dis- 
tricts ‘s in Howard county where $1,995.78 
were used to purchase books. The next 
largest is Marshall with $1,365.50. The fol- 
lowing is a list of counties having expended 
more than $500 each for library purposes: 
Allamakee $579, Buchanan $897, Butler #543, 


| Calhoun $532, Cass $947, Cherokee $678, 


Clayton #596, Clinton $971, Crawford #607, 


Grundy #577, Hamilton $693, Hardin $579, 
Harrison $505, Iowa $798, Keokuk $738, 
Linn $902, Madison #861, Mills $660, Polk 


| $593, Pottawattamie $713, Tama $687, Tay- 
_ lor $688, Wapello #650, Wayne #698, Web- 
| ster $703, Winneshiek $615. 


Palo Alto heads the list having raised the 
largest amount for library purposes by volun- 
the county is credited with 
$6,000; Mitchell follows with $2,700, Buena 
Vista with $2,170, Pocahontas with $1,750, 


Thirty-nine counties raised more than $100 


The total number of volumes now in school 
libraries is 453,554, of which 110,815 were 
purchased during the year. The report shows 


sub-districts and 2,335 independent districts 
have school libraries. 

The present law has been in operation but 
one year, but reports generally agree that it 
is commending itself to the people. 





BOOKS ABOUT IOWA. 


Early in December the secretary of the 
Commission issued a leaflet regarding the an- 
niversary of lowa’s statehood, giving a-short 
list of books about Iowa, and urging the ob- 
servance of lowa day, December 28, in every 
public library by means of lists, bulletins, 
decorations, etc. If any library failed to re- 
ceive this list it will be mailed on application. 

This list is timely at any season and the 
book committees and librarians are urged to 
see that all these books are purchased at once 
if not in the library. As the years pass it will 
be impossible to procure some of these and 
the list is short enough to be within the finan- 
cial ability of any library. 
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‘THE 


P. M. MUSSER PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
MUSCATINE, IOWA. 


The handsome library building erected by 
Mr. P. M. Musser, one of the wealthy and 
public spirited citizens of Muscatine, was 





formally presented to the city December 20, | 


1901. 
The plans for the building were prepared by 


Patton & Miller, library architects of Chicago. | 


The style of architecture is Romanesque and 
the building is a two story structure with high 
basement, built of Portage red sandstone with 
tile roof. The total cost of the building and 
ground is about $40,000. 


| seating at least 350 people. 


In the second story, which is reached by a 
comfortable stairway from the main entrance 
hall are the lecture room, art gallery and 
trustees room. 

The lecture room is decorated in a light 
olive color, with buff ceiling. It is provided 
with comfortable opera chairs and will seat 
about one hundred people. 

Opening from this room to the right is the 
art gallery. These rooms are separated from 
each other by a series of folding doors, which 
can be so set as to practically make one room 
The room is 


| decorated in a dark olive color. 


From the vestibule the door opens into the | 
hall from which stairways lead to the second | 


floor and to the basement. 


This hall opens into the delivery room, | 


which is a spacious and beautiful room with 


tile floor, and is finished and paneled in oak. | 
There are doors opening from this room into | 


each of the reading rooms. 
fountain is one of the features of the delivery 
room. 

The general reading room in the southwest 
corner is the largest single room on this floor ; 
it is finished in antique oak, as also are all its 
furnishings. The walls are decorated in a 
light green, with a buff ceiling. . 

Opposite this, on the other side of the deliv- 
ery room, is the children’s room. This room 
is beautifully finished in red oak and is decor- 
ated with tints of similar shade. Here are 
tables and chairs the right height for the use 
of the young people. 

The interior arrangement is made with a 
view of permitting the greatest freedom in 
consulting the books. 

Back of the delivery counter to the right is 
the shelving for the books consisting of five 
double stacks or book cases located in the 


northeast corner, which will shelve several | 
thousand volumes; stacks will be placed in the | Season. 


northwest corner for shelving an equal num- 
ber when the growth of the library requires 
it. Wall shelving is provided of convenient 
height in the children’s room and reading 
room. 

In the basement a newspaper room has been 
provided and other rooms for unpacking 
books, supplies, etc., also the heating 
apparatus. 


A fine drinking 





The trustees’ room is commodious and 
pleasant, furnished for the convenience of the 
library board. 

The inscription of donation is placed on a 
bronze plate in the hall below at the left as 
one enters the building. 

The dedicatory exercises were held in the 
First M. E. Church, whose large auditorium 
was filled with people who came not only to 
enjoy the program, which was of an interest- 
ing quality, but by their presence to do honor 
to the donor, Mr. P. M. Musser, and to attest 
their interest in his benefaction and their ap- 
preciation. The great audience manifested 
their gratitude to Mr. Musser when he arose 
and presented the deed to the library to the 
mayor of the city by bursting forth into pro- 
longed applause. President Titus, of the 
Board of Trustees, presided and felicitiously 
introduced the orators of the evening. The 
exercises were as follows: 


Organ Voluntary, Miss Eva Baker. 

Invocation, Rev. C. L. Stafford. 

Song, by Quartet: Miss Timm, Miss Mus- 
ser, F, 8S. Pentzer, A. L. Porter. 

Address, ‘‘The Library Cause in Musca- 
tine,’’ Rev. Arthur T. Fowler. 

Presentation of Deed for Library to City, P. 
M. Musser. 

Acceptance of Gift, Mayor B. Schmidt, who 
formally plages same in charge of Board of 


Response, Hon. G. M. Titus, President of 


the Board. 
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Vocal Selection, by Quartet. 

Address, ‘‘The Library Cause in Iowa,’’ by 
Johnson Brigham, State Librarian, Des 
Moines. 

Address, ‘‘The Influence of Good Books,’’ 
H. E. Deemer, Judge of the lowa Supreme 
Court, Red Oak. 

Instrumental Selection, Mr. Ralph Hix. 

Public reception at. Library after the ex- 
ercises. Music by Paudiet’s orchestra. 








WITH THE TRUSTEES. 





At the last annual meeting of the Iowa 
Library Association a trustees section was or- 
ganized, ten libraries being represented. Be- 
fore the next meeting of the Association it is 
hoped to enroll the name of at least one 
trustee from every free public library in lowa. 

In response to a request made by the 
trustees at this initial meeting, space in the 
BULLETIN will be set apart in each issue for 
matter of especial interest to trustees. Those 
interested are requested to call attention, by 
communication with the commission secre- 
tary, to any phase of library administration 
which they desire to have discussed. 

Statistics.—Library statistics is a subject of 
especial interest to trustees, but until there is 
greater care and uniformity among the Iowa 
libraries »egarding the daily records it will be 
difficult for statistics to be gathered that are 
reliable and informing. Trustees should ad- 
vise with their librarian regarding a system- 
atic method of keeping statistics. In this 
issue of the BULLETIN will be found some 
suggestions on the subject of statistics and 
reports. 

Women on Library Boards.—We are yet so 
little accustomed to women as trustees of pub- 
lic institutions, that the question of women as 
library trustees is still regarded as tentative 
and uncertain. That there are already so 
many women serving on library boards in this 
state is due to the fact that lowa women have 
largely taken the initiative, both as individuals 
and in association, in the movement for 
library extension. 

The duties of library trustees, in the present 
state of library development, are manifold. 
To rightly discharge these duties, to accept- 
ably fulfill his trust, the trustee must find time 
for something more than perfunctory attend- 
ance at the monthly meetings of the board. 
A successful trustee must keep in touch with 


the library spirit of the day, must know what | 


work should rightly be expected of a progres- 
sive librarian, must keep himself informed as 
to the actual workings of the library. The 
trustee of a modern, well equipped library, 
even where a trained librarian and assistants 
are possible, is a most important part of the 
the library system. The librarian should al- 
ways be the executive officer, but the trustees 





| 
| 


Women have more leisure for the consider. 
tion of details than men. The woman tru 
because of this, may come in touch with the 
actual conduct of the library in a way that ig 
seldom possible to the busy business or pro. 
fessional man. She may do this not in, 
spirit of interference, but from a real desire tp 
rightly discharge the duties which are ep. 
trusted to the trustees of an educational instj- 
tution. If she has a discriminating taste ig 
literature—and no one should have a voice iy 
the control of any library who has not some 
knowledge of books and their value—she wif} 
have time for careful, painstaking considerg 
tion of the book lists, and will be serviceable 
on the book committee. She will bring to the 
service of the library that feminine instingt 
which feels and sympathizes with the reg} 
wants of the people; that can appreciate the 
needs of the children, multitudinous and im. 
portunate as they are; that knows how an@ 
when and where to lend a helping hand. 

A board composed entirely of women is 
great a mistake as one composed entirely of 
men. Masculine conservatism and busineg 
acumen is of the greatest service in solving 
problems of administration, but so also 
feminine tact and adaptiveness. The library 
is for both men and women and needs the 
help and best judgment of both. 





IOWA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 





President.—F. F. Dawley, Cedar Rapids. 

Vice-President.—Philip M. Crapo, Burling 
ton. 

Secretary.—Margaret W. Brown, Chariton, 

Treasurer. —M. H. Douglass, Grinnell. 





The treasurer of the Iowa Library Associ#- 
tion calls attention to the fact that the annual 
fees in the I. L. A. are now due, being 
the calendar year 1902. The fees are needed 
for the Association expenses arising duri 
the year, hence it is urged that all memhk 
remit the amount, $1.00, at once to M. 7 
Douglass, Treasurer, Iowa College Library, 
Grinnell, Iowa. 





A condensed report of the proceedings @ 
the Burlington meeting of the Iowa Lib 
Association in October is given as a supp 
ment to this number of the BULLETIN. 
of space and funds will not permit the printing 


make the rules under which the library works. | of the papers in full. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO 








———— 


eROCEEDINGS OF THE IOWA “LIBRARY | 
ASSOCIATION. 


The twelfth annual meeting of the Iowa 
Library Association was called to order in the 
auditorium of the Free Public Library, Bur- 
lington, Iowa, on October 9, 1901, with 
about seventy-five members and many visitors 
in attendance. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON.—FIRST SESSION. 


In the absence of the president and vice- 
president the meeting was called to order by | 
the secretary, and Mrs. H. M. Towner, trustee 
of the Corning Public Library, was asked to 
preside. 


Mr. Philip M. Crapo, president of the 


library board, Burlington, gave a most cordial 
address of welcome, in which he reviewed the 
work and purposes of the Association, in part 


as follows: ‘‘What is your task? The aim of 
the Iowa Library Commission and the Iowa 
Library Association should be to place free | 
books, all that may be needed for a liberal 
education, in every home in Iowa. ° e | 

‘*My friends, it is because you are engaged | 
in this important undertaking with its im- 
mense possibilities of work and results, that 
we so gladly welcome you to Burlington. You | 
‘have not come on a pleasure trip, although | 
we wish you to enjoy every moment of your | 
stay, but you have come to give and receive | 
instruction and inspiration; to map out the | 
best means and methods of accomplishing the 
larger results in library work in Iowa during 
the next year. That you will accomplish your | 
purpose I have no doubt, and for your en- | 
couragement let me say you will carry away | 
with you not only the good will but assurance | 
of hearty support from every library lover in 
Burlington.’’ 

Mrs. Towner responded for the Association 
and expressed appreciation of the kindly 
welcome which had been extended. 

A paper was then presented by Mr. Johnson | 
Brigham, State Librarian, on ‘‘Library Ex- | 
tension in the State.’’ He said in part: 
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| mind, 


‘‘I take it that we are in the main of one 
in that this library movement, which 
so stirs and thrills in our souls as we feel it 
coursing through the veins of our community 
life, should not cease until every city in lowa 


| shall have the free public library and every 


smaller community in the state shall at least 
be reached by a system of traveling libraries 
which, now operated by the state, will mainly 
be operated from local centers, the two sys- 
tems, stationary libraries and libraries on 
wheels, thus combined, constituting a net- 
work of libraries blessing every community in 


| the state with their beneficent influence. 


“To this end the librarian should enlarge 
her vision and broaden her life far out beyond 
the narrow confines of herlibrary. She should 
co-operate with teachers and so far as in her 
lies, become part of the school superintend- 
ent’s working force. She should not only co- 
operate with clubs in ways already indicated, 
but become a working member of a working 
club; and if there is none she should organize 
one; and if her club is not federated, she 
should move to make it part of that splendidly 


| organized and grandly helpful state organiza- 
tion of clubs, which is one of the most efficient 
| promoters of the library movement in the state. 


If tae smaller communities of her county are 
without libraries she should connect them 
with the state’s traveling library system and 
prepare the way for relieving the state of the 
burden by the ultimate organization of a 


| county or district library association with its 


own traveling library system. She should 
join the state library association and if she 
finds it falls short of its opportunities for use- 
fulness, instead of staying away from its an- 
nual meetings she should set herself to the 


| task of making it what it should be. Borrow- 
| ing from the late John Fiske a phrase oft re- 


peated by him in his lectures on the philos- 


_ophy of history—or was it the history of 
| philosophy?—or both, I would sum up her 


—and his—duty to the world, her world, his 
world, however smal] and concentered it be, 
with the exhortation to supplant selfishness 





with sympathy, or, putting it another way, 
supplant self-centered purpose with altruism.’’ 

A paper on ‘‘Library Extension in the 
County,’’ by Mr. J. M Brainard of Boone, 
was read by Miss Goetzman as Mr. Brainard 
was unable to be present. This paper will ap- 
-pear in another issue of the BULLETIN. 

Miss Alice 8. Tyler, in her paper on ‘‘Library 
Extension in the City,’’ made a plea for 
the multiplication of branches instead of too 
much centralization. She then gave a review 
of the different ways in which the city library 
can extend its usefulness by means of branch 
libraries, delivery stations, sending books to 
factories and shops, social settlements and 
public institutions of a benevolent and pbhil- 
anthropic nature, also to fire and police sta- 
tions, street car barns, jails and reformatories. 
Co-operation was also urged with women’s 
clubs, study clubs, schools, debating societies, 
etc. Home libraries and house to house de- 
livery were also mentioned. 

Miss M. E. Dousman, librarian of the child- 
ren’s department of the Milwaukee Public 
Library, read a paper on ‘‘The Child in His 
Kingdom, the Library.’’ In a most interesting 
manner sche illustrated the beneficent influence 
that the library exerts upon the children of 
today—the men and women of tomorrow. 
She laid special stress upon the fact that the 
standard of literature for children should be 
raised, that there should be no cast-iron rules, 
but that the books should be distributed 
judiciously by librarians who are in touch 
with the little folks. 

An inspiring address followed - Miss 
Emma J. Fordyce, Cedar Rapids, on ‘‘Librar- 
ies and the Schools.’’ Miss Fordyce said in 
part: 

‘*It is high time that we realized that one of 
the things we must have in our schools is a 
knowledge of how to use to the best purpose 
such a powerful lever for uplifting. To many 
a soul the voice of a book has told such vis- 
ions that life has tended upward evermore. 

‘‘Let us take it for granted then, that litera- 





ture is not an accomplishment or a time killer | 


way of the student should travel the angels of 
help in Bible, poetry, biography, history; that 
she is willing and anxious to call them to her 
aid because no education is worth the having, 
nor should it dare be given, that does not 


* 


recognize the power of high ideals for growth 
and achievement. Let us accept the fact that 
literature, next to the living personality, holdg 


out the most helpful hand, the most inspiring 


incentives to youth. It is scarcely to be con- 
ceived that we should not recognize that the 
most dangerous thing that can be done is tg 
put the tool, reading, into the hands of inex. 
perienced, untrained citizens of the greatest 
country of the world, in the greatest century 
of time, without giving the hand the guiding 
help of honest character and high ideals. Ang 
yet the public schools have, in a measure, 
done just that, as the love of yellow literature, 
the disregard of law and the villainy of the 
country plainly show. Not that the schools 
should shoulder the who'e burden of guilt, for 
the greatest offender is the careless, ungover- 
ned or ill-governed, unreflecting, irreverent 
home, wherein the father is too busy getting 
money, the mother with having a fine home 
and her own pleasures, to take thought of 
‘those things invisible and eternal’ in the 
rearing of children; and who think more of 
giving them pleasure than right standards of 
living, and of having fine apparel for the body 
than the ‘ wings of the soul grown of unself- 
ishness and service and of high ideals of con- 
duct.’ No school can take the place of the 
home. 

“*It is well that a lad should add correctly or 
not at all, but also well that he should add te 
his mental store with his arithmetic knowledge 
of great deeds done, of gentle heartedness, of 
the things of knowledge, of the rythm and 
prophesy of the great poets. 

‘If this be true, close, indeed should be the 
relation between the libraries and the schools, 

‘*First. Onecentrally located library cannot 
do the best service because difficult of access 
to many. The books should be where the 
reader can get them when wanted. 

‘*Second. Someone who knows the needs of 
school and student should aid in selecting the 
reading to fit the need. 

**Since not all teachers, (indeed many teach 
ers, since we have been raised on all text 
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but among the most valuable of aids; that books, hence little literature) are not qualified 


teachers believe and know that all along the | to do this, the first agent of help should be the 


| County Normal. 


Here instead of grinding on 


| technical English, for instance, teachers might 
| and should be given training in the rudiments 
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of library methods, how to select a good small 
reference library and above all how to use 





mea we s&s set om oe 


| 


pooks to fit the lacks and needs of the child. 
This would take no extra expense or time and 
would be the ‘first aid tothe injured’ indeed. 

““Then, as schools are erected for school pur- 
poses, let a library room be built in each. 
Here let the city librarian aided by the teach- 
ers select such literature as will best serve the 
purpose and install it permanently in the library 
room. Now put in charge of this room a 
teacher librarian who shall help pupils and 
teach teachers the best use of the material at 
band and we have a condition of things which 
will be of immense power in doing what al! 
good schools strive to do—make wide-viewed, 
honest, well-informed, loyal, Christian citizens. 

‘It may be objected that one room would not 
accommodate all the pupils of a building. 
Granted. The books may be put in the rooms 
most needing them. 

***Ah!’ says the overworked, tired teacher, 
‘Here’s another one wants us to do hours 
more of work. We just can’t. We have not 
time.’ Dear tired, faithful heart! Don’t you 


know half a dozen mechanical il] timed things 
that could be left out and this heart stirring, 
life helping, soul uplifting work of getting lit- 
erature in touch with young life be done in- 


stead? If we know better, we shall do better 
in time. In the mean while let us all be get- 
ting ready for the work that shall surely come 
some day when people realize what makes for 
the best. For it can unhesitatingly be said 





that when the American people are once | 


thoroughly sure that a thing is best to be done 
—it will be done.’’ 
Mi-s Cora H. K. Pittman, of Keokuk, dis- 


| Mo. 


cussed Miss Fordyce’s paper and added a plea 
| C. D. Van Vechten, of Cedar Rapids, who 


for the early instruction of young people in 
‘*how to use books.’’ ‘‘The library habit”’ 
being of more value than many facts. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


Mr. and Mrs. Philip M. Crapo gave a de- | , - : = 
lightful reception at their home, in honor of | tions of Citizens to the Library ”’ was next on 


Mr. Herbert Putnam and the members of the 
Iowa Library Association. 


THURSDAY MORNING.—SECOND SESSION. 


Mr. F. F. Dawley presided, and after call- 
ing the meeting to order annouced that the 
usual reports of officers and committees would 
be given. 

Miss McLoney presented her secretary’s and 
treasurer’s reports and a motion was made 
and seconded to place them on file. 


The chairman then appoined the committees 
on nominations and resolutions. 

Miss Ella M. McLoney, Des Moines Public 
Library, then read a paper on ‘‘The Librarian 
and the Public.’’ She characterized the neces- 
sary qualities in the ideal librarian, showed 
what his attitude should be toward the pub- 
lic, and what are a few of the duties of the 
public. In conclusion she said: 

“*It is given to but very few to have the op- 
portunity and the ability to serve the multi- 
tude and leave an impress upon a whole 
people, but when one considers the import- 
ance of a single human life, its possibilities 
for pain or happiness, one well may be grate- 
ful for the privilege of helping even a 
small detachment of the human army as it 
marches on its way to victory or defeat. To 
librarians, more than to many other workers, 
it is given to touch other lives with helpful 
influences. ‘Not to be ministered unto but to 
minister’ is their privilege. The cause should 
be an inspiring one, and its service a delight.’” 

Mr. Royal H. Holbrook, of Ottumwa, led the 
discussion of Miss McLoney’s paper. He em- 
phasized the necessity of training for the librari- 
an that he may be more than a ‘‘book clerk.’’ 
Speaking from the reader’s point of view it 
is his duty to ask for what he wants, not to 
complain, for in all good libraries there is the 
invitation, ‘‘ask, and ye shall receive.’’ 

This discussion was followed by a paper on 
library architecture, ‘‘Housing the Books,’’ 
by Mr. John Lawrence Mauran, St. Louis, 
(This paper has been published in Pub- 
lic Libraries.) 

Discussion of this paper was led by Mrs. 


advised library boards to engage an efficient 


_ librarian at the same time they engage their 
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architect. 
Mrs. H. M. Towner’s paper on ‘“‘ Obliga- 


the program and gave a large view of what the 
library should stand for in the community. 
This paper will be published in a later issue 


of the BULLETIN. 


Hon. G. M Titus, of Muscatine, discussed 
this paper from the trustee’s point of view in 
part as follows: ‘‘To my mind, the free public 
library, more than other educational institu- 
tions will be the preserver of our national 
life, and the powerful force that will continue 
to increase the influence of this great govern- 














1901. 


RUREINGTON MEETING, 


ment that now seems to be carrying the hopes | 


of the human race. * * * * 


‘‘Next in importance to the librarian is the 
library trustee. The trustee’s first and prin- 
cipal duty, it appears to me, is to have a due 
and proper appreciation of the responsibilities 
of his position. While the success or failure 
of a public library in any community, de- 


yolves quite largely upon the librarian, the | 
librarian has an ‘up-bill pull’ without the | 
active co-operation and almost daily assist- | 


ance of competent trustees. 


The librarian | 


should constitute the hub and the trastees the | 


spokes in the wheel of progress that is to 
bring about the intellectual uplift in the town 
or city where a public library is established. 


What a burdensome task it must be for a | 


librarian to attempt. practically alone and 


single-handed, to popularize a new public | 


library! I mean without the assistance and 
co-operation of the board of trustees. 

‘‘Since it becomes the duty of the trustees 
to select the librarian, they should be persons 
who would make the selection independently, 
considering only the peculiar fitness of the 

*applicant, without fear or favor and without 
regard to the place of residence of the ap- 
plicant. Let them clearly understand that 
the library was not established for the pur- 
pose of creating a place for some local party, 
regardless of his fitness for such a position. 
If it becomes necessary to secure a librarian 
from another state, the board should not hesi- 
tate to do so. 

‘*‘The trustees should take suflicient interest 
in the library to know whether the librarian 


| sities and libraries remain ; 


is getting the best results for the money ex- | 


pended, and if not, they should not delay 
placing a more competent person in charge, 
any longer than is necessary. Every library 


established in Iowa and not conducted in the | 
proper manner, is a positive damage to the | 


library cause in the whole state. If the 
trustees are not intelligent, discerning, inde- 
pendent and interested men and women, they 


but they materially injure the library cause.’’ 
Miss Harriet A.Wood, of the State University 


ness men’s obligations, and told how it had 
been felt and met in one town in Iowa. 

One of the pleasantest features of the con- 
ference was the excursion on the river given by 
the Burlington Public Library Board. Music 
and refreshments added to the enjoyment of 
perfect scenery, and our charming hosts made 
the afternoon one long to be remembered. 


THURSDAY EVENING. 


Mr. Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress, 
gave an inspiring address, entitled ‘‘ The Book 
and the People.’’ Mr. Putnam was introduced 
by State Librarian Brigham in a few remarks 
on the library situation in Iowa and the grati- 
fication of librarians inspired by Mr. Put- 
nam’s liberal policy. 

The address was delivered from copious 
notes, with careful deliberation ; nothing short 
of a full report could do justice to it. In 
general terms Mr. Putnam told the interesting 
story of the slow but sure-going influence of 
libraries on the minds, consciences and lives of 
the people; and of the steadily increasing 
accessibility of books from medizval times, 
when the book was chained to the desk or 
imprisoned under lock and key, down to the 
day of the open shelf library,—our day, of 
free public libraries with books accessible to 
all. An Englishman has said that the English 
found families and the Americans found uni- 
versities. The speaker thought libraries should 
have been included with universities in this 
shrewd remark. Families die out but univer- 
the influence of 
families ceases to be appreciable, but the 
influence of the great books continues and 
increases with time. The necessity for books 
was not confined to the beneficiaries. The 
time came when the publicist as well as the 
scholar found in the book an invaluable 
medium for the promulgation of his views and 
the presentation of facts bearing upon them ; 


| and, too, as a medium for the interchange of 
| thought and experience among men the book 
not only waste the money of the taxpayers | 


Library, in discussing Mrs. Towner’s paper 


from the club woman’s point of view, called 


attention to the aid the library can and does | 


* receive and give from co-operation with the 


women’s clubs. 
Mr. Payne, of Nevada, discussed the busi- 


has proved invaluable, stimulating the mind, 
inspiring the soul and elevating the life. 

The speaker dwelt upon the waste of public 
money in fiction that of itself was not help- 
ful to the great ends of education—the de- 
velopment of character, the cultivation of the 
imagination and the diffusion of knowledge. 


| The restraining and directing influence of the 
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librarian was presented with much force, the 














necessity of which is emphasized by the recent 
rapid increase in the number of public librar- 
ies and the present enormous output of books, 
good, bad and indifferent. The value of 
library training was impressed upon the 
trustees, and the wisdom of expending money 
for thorough administration of the library, so 
that the books in the library may yield the 
largest measure of benefit to the public. 


FRIDAY MORNING —THIRD SESSION. 


Mr. F. F. Dawley presided. 

The committee on resolutions, of which Mr. 
Charles Aldrich was chairman, presented reso- 
lutions of respect regarding the Hon. Theodore 
S. Parvin, late librarian of the Masonic Library, 
Cedar Rapids; also resolutions thanking the 
citizens of Burlington for their many court- 
esies, and all those who have contributed to 
the success of the conference. The nominat- 
ing committee recommended the election of 
the following officers for the coming year: 

Mr. F. F. Dawley, President, Cedar Rapids. 

Mr. P. M. Crapo, Vice-President, Burlington. 

Miss Margaret W. Brown, Secretary, Chari- 
ton. 

Mr. M. H. Douglass, Treasurer, Grinnell. 

Miss Tyler, Mrs. Battis and Mrs. Towner, 
Program Committee. 

Mr. Dawley, Mr. Titus and Mrs. Battis, 
Committee on Legislation. 

The officers were unanimously elected by 
the Association. 

Mrs. Norris, Miss Wheelock and Mr. Doug- 
lass presented invitations from the Iowa Col- 
lege Library and the Grinnell Public Library 
Board to the Association to meet in Grinnell 
next year. The invitations were accepted. 

A committee was appoined by the chair to 
revise the bylaws of the Association, consising 
of Miss Tyler, Miss Carey and Miss McLoney. 

Miss Ahern, of Chicago, called the attention 
of the Association to the proposed working 
model library at the St Louis exposition in 
1903, and a motion was presented and carried 
pledging the co-operation and support of Iowa 
librarians. 

Miss Alice S. Tyler, Secretary of the Library 
Commission, presided at the Round Table of 
Practical Work. 

No session created more interest than this, 
or was of more real worth to the librarians 
who are working out the many perplexing 
problems of library economy. The secretary 














regrets that the limits of the BuDLETIN 
will not permit her to give more than the 
following program of the session : 


“Library Hours,”.........+- Miss Pickrell, Des Moines 
“Charging Systems,’’........ Miss Wheelock, Grinnell 
“Book Selection,”............ Mrs. Anders, Iowa Falls 
“Picture Bulletins,”........ Miss Wilson, Des Moines 


“Public Documents; How to Make Them Useful” 
Miss Oarey, Burlington 


The morning program being crowded it was 
necessary to continue the Round Table pro- 
gram in the afternoon. 


Capt. W. H. Johnston gave a talk on the — 


value of keeping accurate statistics, and of 
publishing them for the benefit of other librar- 
ies. 

FRIDAY AFTERNOON — FOURTH SESSION. 


Simultaneous with the continuation of the 
Round Table program, the trustees present 
organized a trustees’ section to discuss 
their special problems. Mrs. Towner was 
appointed chairman of the meeting, and 
permanent chairman of the section. Mrs, 
VanVechten was appointed secretary of 
the meeting and permanent secretary of the 
section. 

The following resolutions were passed : 

‘‘That the Library Commission be asked to 
set aside space in the BULLETIN for matters of 
special interest to trustees of public libraries. 

“That the Library Commission be requested 
to arrange for uniform reports from all public 
libraries in the state.’’ 

Discussions followed on subjects of interest 
to trustees. : 

After the adjournment of the truste2’s sec- 
tion three papers were read on college libraries 
and their problems. 

The first one was presented by Mrs. Bertha 
Ridgeway, State University, lowa City, ‘* The 
Machinery of a College Library.’’ In classifi- 
cation Mrs. Ridgeway advises that books 
bought for a special department should be 
classed in that department regardless of their 
classification in the Dewey system. As, for 
example, More’s Utopia in sociology instead of 
in literature, if it was bought for a class in 
political economy, or a duplicate copy may 
be placed in literature if needed by students 
of literature. She discussed the advantages 


and disadvantages of departmental libraries 
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and gave as the ideal college library one which 
would have a fully equipped departmental 
library in each professor’s seminar room, and 
each book therein would be duplicated in a 
large attractive general library for the benefit 
of the occasional reader and the student who 
now and again enjoys an excursion outside 
of his beaten scheduled track. 

Mr. M. H. Douglass, of Iowa College, Grin- 
nell, continued the subject of college libraries 
in a paper on ‘‘The College Student in his 
Library.’”’ 

He told why the students should be made 
familiar with the machinery of the library and 
some of the conditions essential to such famili- 
arity, as follows: 

‘‘Conditions. Under this heading the key- 
word is the ‘his’ of the topic. ‘The Student 
in His Library.’ The college library is for 
the use of the student, and should be admin- 
istered in his interests primarily, rather than 
in those of the librarian, faculty, public or 
any other class. Let restrictions be as few as 
possible, and ‘only such as ‘contribute to the 
real usefulness of the library. Library privil- 
eges mnst be made accessible. This means 


two things—long hours and open shelves. 


Have the library open evenings and Satur- 
days, by all means, if possible. Our ex- 
perience is that students do more of their 
reference work after 3 o’clock and on Satur- 
days than they do before 3 and on school 
days; for the former periods are the ones not 
crowded with the actual class room and 
laboratory work. As a matter of fact, the 
college library, if rightly administered, is the 
place where properly a good share of the 
undergraduate lifeeof the best students is 
lived. As to the desirability of open shelves, 
there is no time and would seem to be no 
need for discussion. In the small college the 
hindrances to it are at a minimum and the 
advantages to be derived the greatest. 

‘*With us it is most convenient to:meet the 
students at the library. By moving a few 
tables and cases, it is possible to provide 
seats fora hundred persons. This year the 
freshmen and the academy students were met 
on the first two Saturday mornings of the 
term and given a talk on the uses of the 
library. 

“One hour is obviously too short a period in 
which to cover this ground adequately. Three 
or four hours might better be given to it. 
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**In conclusion it need scarcely be said that 
for the alert librarian, with a passion for his pro- 
fession, there is no lack of opportunity to help 
the student in his library. And no part of 
the librarian’s work has greater compensa- 
tions for him than that which brings him into 
personal contact with his students, for a more 
reasonable class of people to deal with and a 
more appreciative one to try to serve, could 
scarcely anywhere else be found.”’ 

Miss Carpenter, librarian of Drake Univer- 
sity, Des Moines, gave the last paper on the 
college program. ‘‘ Co-operation between the 
College Libraries of the State.’’ To quote in 
part: 

We have endeavored to learn something of 
what is being done in other states older in 
library history. We find that one way in 
which the college libraries of Ohio are co- 
operating’is by preparing a co-operative list 
of scientific serials They have taken the 
Bolton check list, issued by the Smithsonian 
institution, as a basis for such work. Each 
library has been given a symbol, and indicates 
by Bolton numbers the sets which it possesses. 
These lists are sent to one library which ex- 
pects to get out: the final list. The large 
libraries of the state are co-operating with the 
college libraries in preparing this list. 

‘*Intercollege loans are certainly a possibility, 
not only of books, but of bibliographies and 
bulletins of special subjects. As for books, 
one library is known to be especially rich 
in science, another in English, another in 
theology. 

‘* As for bibliographies and bulletins. We 

agree with the librarian of the California 
State Normal School, that of literature there 
is an abundance, but to find just what you 
want at the proper moment is the problem. 
A systematic exchange of bibliographies and 
bulletins would be a great boon to both 
students and librarians. 
Perhaps the first and most necessary step to be 
taken toward co-operation is the organizing of 
college librarians into an association, with 
headquarters to which all matters uf mutual 
interest might be addressed. The library 
commission, which is already doing much for 
us in the periodical clearing house and in 
other ways, stand ready to lend its aid, we 
believe, and the columns of the BULLETIN no 
doubt would be open to us and which would 
be found of great assistance.’’ 





_ The always interesting question box, con- 
» ducted by Miss M. E. Ahern, editor of ‘* Pub- 
lie Libraries’’ occupied the remaining hour 
of the afternoon and proved helpful and 
practical; at its close the conferénce adjourn- 
ed. 

The secretary greatly regrets the many inter- 
esting papers and discussions could not be 
printed entire. The informal discussions 
which have been omitted altogether, were 
spirited and inspiring, and formed a very im- 
portant feature of the conference program. 





- The twelfth annual conference of the Iowa ™ 
Library Association will long be remembered 
as one of the most profitable and enjoyable. 
in its history. Without doubt the work alf 
over the state has been given a great impetug? 
and everyone went home feeling more th 
repaid for the time taken from home duties, 
We feel a special debt of gratitude to the 
ladies and gentlemen of Burlington who con- 
tributed so greatly to our pleasure. 
HARRIETTE L. McCrory, g 
Secretary, I. L. A. — 





SOCIAL SIDE OF THE BURLINGTON MEET-.NG. 


Preparations for the comfort and pleasure of 
those attending the Burlington meeting had 
been most carefully made and all who were in 
attendance were given a most delightful 
impression of Burlington’s hospitality. 

The Board of Trustees of the library, of 
which Mr. P. M. Crapo is president, did every- 
thing to make the meeting a success and were 
ably isted by committees of ladies of the 
City eration of Women’s Clubs of which 
Mrs. Thomas Wilkinson is president. 
efficient aid was also rendered -by Mrs. Clara 
Smith Wilson, the former librarian, Miss Jessie 
B. Waite, the Burlington member of the 


Library Commission, and by Miss Miriam FE. | 


Carey, the librarian, and the library assistants. 
A committee of the City Federation had 
decorated the beautiful building most tastefully 
and on every hand were seen evidences of fore- 
thought on the part of our hosts. 
The chief social feature of the meeting was 
the elegant reception given by Mr. and Mrs. 


Philip M. Crapo on Wednesday evening, at | 
their home on North Sixth street, in honor of | 


Mr. Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress, 
and the members of the Iowa State Library 
Association. 
which had been inclosed with canvas, were 
beautifully decorated with palms, branches 


Most | 





The house and large porches | 


of autumn leaves, great bunches of mountain | 


ash berries and fall blossoms. 


The dining | 


room was especially bright and pretty with | 
the electric light bulbs shaded with rose-colored | 
frills, the chandeliers draped with red leaves | 


and a large bow! of beautiful, long-stemmed 
American Beauty roses on the table. 

Mr. and Mrs. Crapo were assisted in receiv- 
ing by the trustees of the library and their 
wives, Rev. and Mrs. Ludwig Holmes, Mr. 


and Mrs. W. G. Mercer, Mr. and Mrs. W. B. | 


Southwell and Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Baldwin, 
and Miss Mirian Carey, Mrs. Thos. Hedge, 


' noon. 


al 


Mrs. Robert Law and others. Refreshmentg: 
were served in the dining room and one of the” 
large porches which were in charge of the ful- ” 
lowing young ladies: Misses Ruth Crapo, 
Ruth Sherfey, Rachel Baldwin, Francis 

bee, Margaret Foster, Leonore Law and Anna” 
Schlapp. Fischer’s Orchestra added to 
other pleasures of the evening by giving a fiz 
musical program. 

It was a most delightful entertainme 
affording those present the re of me 
the distinguished guest 0 B evening, M 
Herbert Putnam, of the Congressional Lit ‘ 
Washington ; and was one ofthe many e . 
sions of Mr. Crapo’s interest in library affai 
His generosity in helping erect and equip the) 
handsome library building in Burlington 
known to all who are at all familiar with Bure 
lington library affairs ; but in addition to 
his deep concern as ‘to library interests in 
general and in his own state was evinced 
his activity in securing Mr. Putnam’s preser 
and in helping to make the meeting the be 
in the history of the Association. 4 

Another enjoyable feature of the meeting” 
was the outing on the rtver Thursday after 
noon given to the guests by the Burlington 
Library Board. The trip was made on they 
Ottumwa Belle and barge. The boat starte 
from the wharf at 2:30 o’clock and took 
party up the river nearly to Oquawka. 
enjoyed the trip, and to those who do not live | 
on the Mississippi it was an especial treat. 
Refreshments were served during the afte 
Fischer’s orchestra added to the pleas" 
ure of the occasion. 

All the members of the Iowa Library Com= 
mission were in attendance with the excep 
tion of Supt. Barrett, and Miss Waite enter 
tained the ladies of the Commission and other” 


| friends most delightfully at a luncheon Thu 


day noon. 





